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A CHARMING GIRL. 


For very nearly a year The Girl from 
Kay's has been “running,” that is, 
dancing, singing, and acting, at the 
Apollo Theatre, in one of the brightest 
and most irresponsible of all musical 
pieces now being played in London. 
The ‘‘ plot?” Well,—a bride catches 
her husband being kissed by the “‘ girl 
from Kay’s,”’ and commences the honey- 
moon by refusing to be reconciled to 
him. In the Third Act they are recon- 
ciled. That is all. Besides these two 
there is a ridiculous millionaire who 
marries the artful milliner, and a 
modern representative of Mr. Toots who 
marries the bride’s ladies’ maid just as 
his prototype married Susan Nipper, the 
faithful maid in the service of Florence 
Dombey. ‘The above ‘‘ dramatic motive ” 
provided by Mr. Owen Hatt suffices as 
the pivot upon which all the action, 
including dances, turns. As for the 
lyrics by ‘‘ Messrs. Ross, Avetine and 
Others”’ (clever writer of song-words 
this Mr. ‘‘ Others”’), they are all well 
fitted to lively tunes by Mr. Ivan Cary, 
whose music, if he has given us nothing 
particularly ‘‘ catchy,” is at all events 
light, bright and full of “‘ go” from 
beginning to end. 

As for Witu1e Epourn as Max Hoggen- 
heimer, he is immense; his eccentrici- 
ties are irresistibly comic, his fun never 
forced, and the type of character pre- 
served throughout. His humcur is 
spontaneous; in his hands the “ busi- 
ness” of the part grows, and as he 
comes up scene after scene fresher 
than ever, we should be inclined to 
doubt whether his companions are ever 
quite certain what novelty he may be 
going to introduce. Yet is he a 
thorough artist, always in the picture, 
and never allowing his own “ private 
business” to interfere with what is 
legitimately the “‘ jeu de scéne.” 

Vien Mitte Lecarpe as “ The Girl” 
contrasts admirably with Miss Kare 
Curter as Norah Chambers, the bride 
of Harry Gordon (cleverly rendered by 
Mr. Louis Braprieip), and both are 
charming. In dance and song Miss 
Carre Moore and Miss Marion Wiy- 
cHEsTER divide the honours between 
them, while the most telling “ concerted 
piece” in the whole entertainment is 
sung (and danced) by Misses Rurn 
Lincotn, Jessie Broucuron and Mr. J. 
Tuompson, got up asa “ Pierrot troupe,” 
merely an ‘‘ accident” in the piece. 

Mr. Ausprey FirzGeraLp, whose idiotic 
laugh was one of the great hits in 
Anstey Gurarte’s Man from Blankney’s, 
keeps the house in spasmodic fits of 
laughter by his absurd impersonation 
of the Hon. Percy Fitzthistle. Mr. Frep 
Ewney, as the hall porter at Flacton 
Hotel, with his inimitably dry manner, 
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NOVEMBER THE FIFTH. 


“Mer any Guys THIS MoRNING, Miss Ropinson ?” 





makes every line tell. Not a whit be- | A Record Morning’s Work. 
hind the foregoing are Mr. E.W.Garpen| “ Arrer a successful tour in Canada 
and Mr. CaeesMan, as Mr. Chalmers and|. . . the band of the Coldstream 
Theodore Quench, K.C. That The Girl Guards returned ‘to London in the 
from Kay’s seems to have taken out a afternoon.” —Daily Telegraph (‘‘ London 
new lease of her merry life is evident, | Day by Day.”’) 
judging from her present attractiveness. | Sore 





Tue Atheneum, in a recent criticism 
of the performance of The Golden Legend 

Tue Western Morning News describes | at Birmingham, thought that perhaps 
an accident that occurred at Plympton | the final jubilant chorus, describing the 
to a lady who was “driving past the | heavenly “ messenger, the rain,” was not 
station as an up train was leaving in a| given “with the necessary vis vivida.” 
victoria drawn by a pair of horses.” No| But surely, under recent atmospheric 
wonder her own horses took fright at | conditions, a certain lack of enthusiasm 
this unusual spectacle. was pardonable. 
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LOCKS ON THE IMAGINATION. 


[A Birmingham barber, who counts Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and Mr. Jesse 
CoLLiNes among his elientéle and possesses samples of their hair in his 
collection of personal relics, has been the victim of a violent assault 
by highwaymen, in the course of which he was robbed of a bag con- 
taining the implements of his profession. | 


Air—Catverter’s “‘ My cherry stones, I prize them.” 


Ler other gifted misers, 
Attached to purple thrones, 
Secure the busts of Kaisers, 
Or princely cherry-stones ; 
For them I feel no jealous gall, 
No trace of bile I bear, 
Who have upon my parlour wall 
A slice of Joszpn’s hair. 


The Thing is sleek and raven, 
Yet unbedewed with dye, 
And o’er it, fairly graven, 
His image, eye to eye ; 
And, from the pen whose lightest whim 
Can make the world to rock, 
My letters-patent, signed by him 
Who grew the actual lock. 


Hard by, a bunch of tresses, 
Culled from a kindred soul, 
Recalls the crop of JEssr’s 
Superbly ashen poll ; 
And in a missive, very rare, 
This epoch-making mem. :— 
“You are to come and cut my hair 
Next Friday, 10 a.m.” 


I sport no fiscal favour, 
Follow no chieftain’s charge ; 
My business is to shave or 
To shear the race at large ; 
Concerned with outward form, as such, 
I pouch impartial fees, 
And yet it needs a statesman’s touch 
To handle heads like these. 


Dear Relics Round you lingers 
A not unnatural pride! 
How near my scissored fingers 
Came to your scalps’ inside !— 
The brain that broached the Tariff schemes, 
The thoughts that swelled the brow 
Which harboured once that dream of dreams, 
Three acres and a cow. 


And you, ye rude garrotters, 
Knights of a lawless quest, 
Who jumped with craven trotters 
Full on my fallen chest ; 
I grudge you not your paltry swag; 
Ye dealt me grievous knocks, 
Ye racked my bones, ye reaved my bag, 
Ye dared not rape those locks! 


0. 8. 





THERE is a pretty little place with a station on the Elham 
Valley line, L. C. D. and 8S. E., en route for Dover, which 
should offer a great attraction to players of the present 
most popular of all games at cards. The name of the 
station in question is “Bridge.” Property in this neigh- 
bourhood is rapidly becoming very valuable. 





Ir is said that a commercial scare has been created in 
Germany by Mr. Cuamper.ain’s tarifying speeches. 


THE POLITICAL INFORMATION STORES, Ltp. 


Awnnuat Sussoription One Guinea, 
AND HALF-A-OROWN FOR EVERY INQUIRY ANSWERED. 


Oxty One CanpmpaTe IN EACH CONSTITUENCY SUPPLIED, 





Our Departments :—Rhetoric, Statistics, Humour, Notoriety. 


RaETORIO. 

The Society supplies politicians with every variety of 
speech. Complete speeches, perorations, on any side of 
any subject, sent by return post. A large stock of vivid 
phrases (at 1s. each) for insertion in client’s own speeches 
always on hand. Merely as a sample of our wares we may 
say that, till the expiration of copyright, the phrases “ Large 
Loaf” and “ Little Englander” were the sole property of the 
Stores. Our “Shadow of the Priest” article takes wonder- 
fully well in Nonconformist districts. Our “local” com- 
mencements of speeches for peripatetic orators include 
references to every town of over 5,000 inhabitants in 
England. A client wiring us the word “Mudbury” will 
receive per return post an eloquent résumé of the past 
grandeur and glorious future of Mudbury. The passage in 
which he claims to be a native of the town may be struck out 
at discretion, though some of our best clients always use it. 


Statistics. 


We have these in every variety and to prove every- 
thing. We only ask our clients to say what they want 
them for. It is difficult to fill orders satisfactorily unless we 
have some knowledge of our client’s point of view. At the 
present time all our statistics are divided into three sets— 
Free Trade, Preferential Trade, and Retaliatory Statistics. 
Thus a wire to us, “ Waterbutts—Free Trade,” would 
instantly secure statistics showing that the prosperity of 
England was bound up in the foreign waterbutt. A wire, 
‘“* Waterbutts—Preferential,” and we should send statistics 
showing the damaging influence of foreign waterbutt 
importations on English manufacturers, and the great 
Colonial waterbutt market which might be secured. Our 
Retaliatory waterbutt statistics would prove that so long as 
the water was untaxed it would be very desirable to tax the 
butt. We recommend our clients to have a complete change 
of statistics for every speech. We do not (like unscrupulous 
rivals) guarantee our statistics to wear. 


Humour. 


In this department we are without a rival. The great 
election repartee, “‘ Does your mother know you ’re out ?”— 
“Yes, and to-morrow night she ll know I’m in,” is the sole 
property of the Political Stores. So is the awkward-question- 
repartee, “ Have you left off beating your wife? Yes or no?” 
At an inclusive charge of 10s., and railway-fare, washed 
men will be sent to clients’ meetings to give openings for 
these and similar telling remarks. 

Sir Henry C-wp-p-11-B-xy-ru-n writes: ‘‘ Your delightful 
conundrum, ‘ When is a war not a war?’ suited splendidly. 
Could you let me have one or two on the Fiscal Question ? 
If you could work up a good answer to ‘ When is a loaf not 
a loaf?’ I should be much obliged.” 

Sir W-irr-p L-ws-n says: “A few more rhymes if you 
please. I should like a verse in which Joz CHAMBERLAIN is 
made to rhyme with Guinvess if possible.” 

The Stores have provided this valued client with rhymes 
for twenty-five years. , 

Mr. T. B-w1-s writes: “Could you let me have an epigram 
on the new Cabinet on your ‘Hotel Cecil’ lines?” Mr. 








Bowes afterwards wrote, “ Your ‘Cabinet of Caretakers’ is 








)just the thing.” 
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EVER READY TO OBLIGE! 





OUGHT I TO BE FRIGHTENED ? ” 


ME! 


“DEAR 


AppuLt Hain. 
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Nororiety. 


Many public men are a failure be- 
cause they have no idea how to gain 


prominence. It was on our advice 
that Mr. Perrxs_ purchased the 
Aquarium, that Mr. Bryce climbed 


Ararat, and that Lord Grorcre Haminton 
resigned. ‘Thus all three gentlemen in 
very simple ways were made known to 
the public. Mr. Bowzes’ white duck 
trousers and Mr. Roruscmiwy’s straw 
topper were both due to our sug- 
gestion. At the present moment a 
client has made a great impression on 
a Yorkshire constituency which he is to 
contest at the next election by (on our 
advice) colouring his nose a brilliant 
crimson. ‘‘Go it, owd Rednose,” is 
already a popular cry at his meetings. 
The voters can form a distinct mental 
image of his personality, and he will 
walk in at the next election. 

Special Offer for this week only. 
—To all new clients applying this week 
we will grant the sole copyright in 
their constituency of our famous pla- 
card, ‘‘ Vote for and Better Wea- 
ther.” This will win any by-election 
in England at the present moment. 








CHARIVARIA. 


Ir is interesting to notice how class 
differences are showing a tendency to 
disappear. Mr. Kerr Harpie, who for 
many years was a hater of all things 
fashionable, has recently undergone 
(with happy results, as we are glad to 
hear) an operation for appendicitis. 





An anti-swearing league has been 
formed in Hammersmith. On the other 
hand experiments are being carried on 
in Durham with a new process for 
blasting in coal mines. 





Zoo for London has been rejected by 
the L.C.C. But we see no reason why 
greater opportunities should not be 
given to the public to attend the meet- 
ings of the Council. 





A motion in favour of providing in- 
creased facilities for bathing in London 
was also dismissed, as being inopportune 
at a time when decreased facilities were 
being asked for in the flooded districts. 





A remarkable phenomenon was wit- 
nessed in many parts of England on 
Thursday last. For several hours there 
was a clear sky and no rain. Crowds 
thronged the streets and the highways 
to witness it. 


Meanwhile it is reported from Lin- 
colnshire that a baby has been born 
with an umbrella in its hand. 











The proposal to provide an additional | - 
given to a large number of Passive 
Milton Society. 


remembered, was blind. 


by the Russian Government stating that | 








AMENITIES. 


Mabel. “ Dip HE STUTTER WHEN HE PROPOSED?” 
Ethel. “No, I pon’? THINK so.” 


Mabel. “ Reatty? HE MusT HAVE IMPROVED!” 


“hi is onneuneall that a dinner is to be statesman, 
Series.” 





a new “ Dumping Book Book 
Resisters, and their sympathisers, by the | eibderent J 
Minton, it will be| Few newspapers advertise their own 
‘inaccuracies. The placards of the 
| Westminster Gazette, however, regularly 
announce “‘ Our Saturday Story.” 


The announcement that the Surtan 





A pacific communiqué has been issued 


that Power has no intention of resorting | 


to force if she can obtain all she re-| was seriously ill turns out to have been 
quires by peaceful means. 


| . . 
}an exaggeration. He was only in- 


| disposed—to grant reforms. 

It has been estimated that the Daily | A 
Mail canvass is the most expensive| A diplomatist who more than once 
method that has ever been adopted by| proved himself too much for the wily 





a newspaper to decide what policy it) Afghan has been promoted to the post 


shall advocate. |of British Ambassador at Washington. 


The flood of fiscal literature shows no| The new Ambassador’s name, by the 
signs of abating, and it is reported that | by, indicates that he is also a possible 
Mr. Grant Ricwarps is about to issue, | successor to Lord Miner. Sir Mortimer 
under the editorship of a distinguished | Du Ranp has a prophetic ring about it. 
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MR. PUNCH’S SYMPOSIA. 
Il.—Mr. Prvero’s Hicu Tea. 


Scene—The Smoking-Room in a 
Strand A. B. C. Shop. 
TRESENT. 
Mr. Pinero. 
Mons. Walkley. 
Mr. Adrian Ross. 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson. 
Mr. Andrew Kirkaldy. 
M. Escoffier (of the Carlton). 
Miss Connie Ediss. 
Captain Kettle. 
Mr. Andrew Lang. 
Mr. H. G. Wells. 
Mr. J. Holt Schooling. 
Mr. Charles Morton. 
Mr. Algernon Ashton. 


Mr. Pinero. As I remarked at the 
Mansion House the other evening, plays 
begin too late. A dinner is no prepara- 
tion for the serious drama: High Tea 
and High Thought are the watchwords 
of the new stage. It is to discuss this 
proposition that we are met here this 
evening. 

Mr. Andrew Lang. Who is Mr. Prvero? 

Mr. Wells. I think first that we 
ought to have it clearly understood 
that the tea is China tea. Only China 
tea can properly prepare the mind for 
the educational properties of the drama. 

M. Eseoffer. But where then is the 
dinner? ‘The dinner crowns the day; 
what does the high tea do for one 
except ruin the dinner? As for the 
stage, it is merely a digestive: an 
additional liqueur and coffee. 

Mr. Adrian Ross. M. Esoortier is 
undoubtedly right. Only after a suffi- 
cient dinner can The Orchid be rightly 
appreciated. It should be considered as 
one long draught of Benedictine. 

Mons. Walkley. Or—in the case of In 
Dahomey—café noir. Le cake walk, 
c’est moi! Je suis le Cake Walkley. 

Mr. Pinero. The very word theatre 
supports my contention. How is it 
derived? From the French word for 
tea, thé, and from eater, pronounced 
Hibernicé, tea eater. I call upon Mons. 
WaALELEY to support the high tea. 

Mons. Walkley. Je n’aime pas votre 
“igh tea.” Je préfére Loti. 

Mr. J. Holt Schooling. Some interest- 
ing curves contrasting the height of 
Mr. Pryero’s tea and the profundity of 
his drama are being prepared for me at 
the Meteorological Office, but they are 
not quite ready. I may say, however, 
that the one is equalled only by the 
other. In Letty, for example—— 


Miss Connie Ediss. Well, what I say 
is I like a cup o’ tea, and I like my 
dinner too; but I prefer to act to people 
who are full of dinner rather than to 
those who are full of tea. 








Mr. Pinero. He who sleeps, dines ; he 
who thinks, teas. 

Mons. Walkley. Oui, oui; and he 
who writes problem plays, teases. 

Mr. Pinero. All the strong men are 
on my side. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is about 
to take the tax off tea. 

Captain Kettle. And my blood boils 
in your interests. 

Mr. Charles Morton. An audience 
with’ nothing but tea in it would be 
worth nothing. Tea never won an 
encore ; tea never joined in a chorus. 

Mr. Pinero. Then suppose I give way 
for the moment in the matter of tea. 
Are you not a that seven is a better 
hour than eight for a play to begin ? 

Mr. Kirkaldy. Play canna begin so 


airly as 7. The gentlemen have not 
breakfasted. A guid hour for teeing 
off is 9.30. 


Mr. Hutchinson. Or even later. Some 
of my best games have been in the 
afternoon. 

Mr. Andrew Lang. I know who 
KIRKALDY is. 

Mr. Wells. The last two speakers 
seem to have been confusing golf and 
the drama. 

My. Kirkaldy. Are ye no discussing 
gowf? 

Mr. Pinero. Certainly not. We are 
discussing the advantages of tea over 
dinner as a preparation for dramatic 
performances. 

Mr. Kirkaldy. Come awa, Mr. Horace. 
This is no place for us. We're juist 
bunkered. [Exeunt. 

Mr. Schooling. Statistics show that 
the eating-houses in the neighbourhood 
of theatres that close early supply more 
suppers than those in the neighbourhood 
of theatres that close late. The deduc- 
tion would seem to be that the high tea 
leads to the late supper—to dyspepsia 
and the tomb. 

Mr. Algernon Ashton. That is pre- 
cisely why, if 1 may be permitted the 
word, I = cel for the high tea. 

Mr. Andrew Lang. I have tried to 
make it clear that I don’t know who Mr. 
AceRNON Asaton is. I still don’t know. 

Mr. Wells. As I have already en- 
deavoured to show, it all depends on 
the amount of tannin in the tea. 
Othello, if acted before an audience 
exclusively refreshed with Indian tea, 
sausages and mashed, cannot conduce 
to longevity. 

M. Escoffier (bursting into tears). 
Pardon me, gentlemen, but to mention 
that terrible dish in my presence is 
more than I can bear. [Ezxit. 

Mr. Andrew Lang. Who is that gentle- 
man ? 

Mr. Pinero. M. Escorrier, the re- 
nowned chef. 

Mr. Andrew Lang. How stran 
the limitations of omniscience ! 
never even heard of him till now. 


are 
have 








Mr. Adrian Ross. An important point 
occurs to me. What is to be done if 
no tea is available? For example I 
see that Charley's Aunt has recently 
been performed in the Arctic Circle, 
where at present even the name of 
Lirton is unknown. 

Mr. Andrew Lang (sotto voce). Who 
in the name of wonder is Lipton ? 

Captain Kettle. When I last visited 
Iceland I boiled my billy on the Great 
Geyser. In Greenland they have excel- 
lent green tea. But the only prepara- 
tion for a tragedy among the Esquimaux 
is a hearty meal of blubber. 

Mr. Pinero. I think it as well to 
make it clear that when I recommended 
a high tea, I did not commit myself to 
advocating that it should be heavy 
as well. For instance, I should lay 
a strict embargo on cold meat and 
pickles. 

Mr. Andrew Lang (dreamily). The 
only pickle I ever heard of is Pickle 
the Spy. 

Mr. Wells. Mr. Pixero is on the right 
track. The ideal meal, as I have shown 
in my treatise on “ Tea in the Making,” 
should endeavour to anticipate the 
Utopian repasts of the middle-class 
millennium. The less money you spend 
on food, the more you can devote to 
culture and efficiency. 

Mr. Schooling. I have estimated that 
if meat be eliminated from the principal 
meal of the day, the lower middle- 
classes will have at least two shillings 
a week more to spend on recreation. 
In other words the harzssed bank clerk 
instead of going to the gallery on 
Saturday night will be able to afford 
the pit, more working-men will frequent 
the gallery, larger theatres will have to 
be built, more employment will be given 
to masons, and all the subsidiary indus- 
tries connected with the theatre will be 
correspondingly benefited. 

Mr. Pinero. Miss Connie Episs and 

ntlemen,—-I think that after Mr. 
ScHootixe’s masterly exposition of the 
economic advantages of my new policy, 
no further argument is necessary or even 
possible. No alternative scheme holds 
the field, and I am confident that we 
shall win. You will excuse me if I cut 
short my remarks, as I am due to 
address a mass meeting of Mazawattee 
employees at Cadishead at 8 P.M. on 
High Tea and High Tariffs. 

Mr. Andrew Lang (abstractedly, as 
the company breaks up). Te veniente die 
te decedente canebat. 

Miss Connie Ediss (to Mr. CHARLES 
Morton). Who is that josser with the 
Scotch accent and the brindled mane ? 

Mr. Morton. I believe his name is 
Water Lone, and he writes ‘‘ At the 
Sign of the Snip” for the Tailor and 
Cutter, but I never heard of him till 
this afternoon. 
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THE HANDY CADDIE. 


Why Jones sold his big St. Bernarl and subs'ituted a tame Caribou, which a friend brought him home from Canada. 


I? WAS So HANDY 
WAEN GoiNG out GOLFING, 


IF THE WEATHER SUDDENLY TuRnED 


oFF colp HE HAD ONLY To HELP HIMSELF 
To ® ToP CoAT; 








IT MADE Such A CAPITAL Cappy. 







& iF tT RAINED 
To AN UMBRELLA 
AND Sou’ WESTER. 





“ sll, do 
a alhuae 





“AND JONES 
GOULD INDULGE IN £XPLETIVES 
WiTHouT BEING A BAD EXAMPLE 


iy at n va Y 


) Naw ae 
Nii 
| 


vith 


— 
a 















ALSO IT GAVE 
QUITE A PARK~LIKE APPEARANCE 
Te Jones’ Bach GARDEN. _ 








UTOPIA. 

(“Let us pay our authors as much not to 
write as though they wrote.’—Mr. H. G. 
WEi1s.) 

Tere are who sigh for treasure, 

And gold desiderate ; 
There are whom titles pleasure 
And friendship with the great ; 

On others mad ambition 

Enjoins an arduous mission 

To win themselves position 

And rule in Church and State. 


To me such aspirations 
But vain and empty seem ; 
The wealth of all the nations 
But so much dross I deem ; 
No coronet nor mitre 
Would make my heart the lighter, 
But I would be a writer 
In Mr. WELLS’ régime. 





No longer would I worry 
When disinclined to think ; 

No more my pen would hurry 
Through tales of crime and drink ; 

No more would I sit toiling 

To keep the pot a-boiling 

Through half the sleep-time, spoiling 
Good paper, pens and ink. 


In Spring-time I would wander 
About the waking Earth, 

And sweetly would I ponder 
Its glorious new birth ; 

I’d roam where fancy beckoned, 

Nor would each sordid second 

Be marred with having reckoned 
How much my thoughts were worth. 


Or, stretched upon the heather, 
Beside some gurgling fount, 
Through all the summer weather 

1’d watch the laverocks mount. 








Ah, this would please me dearly, 

Content with knowing clearly 

That sundry,hundreds yearly 
Were paid to my account. 


Then too how very joyous 
To feel that others who 
At intervals annoy us 
Have all been silenced too! 
Ah, how the thought engages— 
No more eternal pages, 
Nor Damsels with their Sages 
Awaiting our review ! 


This land of peace and plenty 
Where quiet reigns supreme, 
This dolce far niente— 
How oft of it I dream! 
Alas, that we have here a 
Delectable chimera 
That waits the distant era 
Of Mr. WELLS’ régime ! 
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AFTER REHEARSAL. 

(An object-lesson for would-be Playwrights.) 

Scene—The interior of the Vacuity Theatre, which is to open 
shortly under the management of that enterprising and 
popular young actor, Mr. Sipyey Sanewix. Time—The 
fag end of a November afternoon. On the stage—which 
is lit by a few electric lights in the flies, and is bare, 
except for sundry pieces of furniture placed to mark 
the entrances—the rehearsal of *“* A House of Cards,” 
the comedy by a hitherto unacted dramatist with which 
Mr. S. 8S. has decided to tempt Fortune, is slowly dragging 
to a close. 
AIKENHEAD, the author, is seated in an unshrouded 
section of the stalls, drearily wondering how he could 
ever have deluded himself into a belief that his dialoque 
was humorous. Next to him is Miss ARDLEIGH, who, 
not being on in the final Act, is kindly endeavouring to 
relieve his obvious depression. 

Miss Ardleigh (referring to her part—a baronet’s wife 
who has been on the Music-hall stage). The on’y thing I’m 
afraid of is that I shall be too refined in it—that’s reely how 
[ feel! (Mr. A. fastens to reassure her on this score.) Oh, 
it’s very sweet of you to say so, I’m sure—and of course it’s 
wonderful what one can do with technique—still, vulgarity 
doesn’t seem to come easy to me, somehow. I should love to 
play Lady Cynthia. Now, Miss Daintrey—well, I don’t know 
what you think—but to me, her style isn’t distangay enough, 

-she seems to fall just short of the real lady, if you under- 
stand my meaning! 

Mr. Aikenhead (for whom Miss Payiuis Dartrey is the one 
bright star in his clouded horizon). Afraid I can’t agree with 
you—NMiss Darnrrey is everything I could wish. 

Miss A. Well, if you’re satisfied, that’s everything, isn’t 
it? But I’m understudying her, as p’raps you know, so, if 
anything should occur to prevent her playing 

Mr. A. (watching Miss Datntrey, as she looks on with a 
charmingly amused smile during a protracted wrangle over 
a “cross” which is not down in the prompter’s book, and 
inwardly congratulating himself upon her evidently perfect 
health). Miss Darntrey doesn’t look as if she was going to 
break down just yet. 

Miss A. It was on’y something she said to me this 
morning. But, as I told her, ‘‘My dear girl,” I said, 
““when you’ve been ten years longer in the profession 
you can begin to pick and choose. You don’t hear me 
grumbling,” I said, ‘“‘and yet, look at my part compared to 
yours!” And such lovely frocks as she'll have, too! I 
don’t know what more she wants, I’m sure ! 

[The rehearsal comes to an end. 

Mr. Sangwin (on stage). We'll take the First Act to- 
morrow at 11 sharp, please, and I do hope some of you will 
be better up in your words by then. At present the only 
yerson who rehearses without the script in her hand is Miss 
Daneman. You really must buck up a bit! 

Mr. Stiltney Bellairs. Dear old boy, what is the use of 
studying till we get our scenery? Only means beginning all 
over again when it comes. Thought it was promised for 
last week—and here we are, still messin’ about ! 

[Sympathetic murmurs from the Company. 

Mr. 8. 8. We'll get it in time, old chap. They ’re all rather 
elaborate sets, but old Dawster thinks he can get the First 
Act up by next Friday. (Jo Miss Daintrey) Eh? Certainly, 
dear—yust step up into my room—l'll be there in half a jiff. 
(To Mr. A. as Miss D. departs) Just a word with you, 
AIKENHEAD, my boy. (Mr. A. finds his way through the 
proscenium door on to the stage) Well, it’s beginning to 
shape a bit better,eh? ‘The only thing it wants now is—but 
I'll talk to you about that presently, when 1 ’ve settled things 
with Miss Damrrey—it ’s about time she signed her contract. 








Mr. A. (aghast). Why, hasn’t she done that yet ? 

Mr. 8. S. No, asked for time to think over it—several of 
‘em did, you know. But I’m not going to stand any more 
shilly-shallying. 1I’ll run up and make sure of her—don’t 
go away till I see you. [He bustles off. 

Miss Nurosa Reckitt (intercepting Mr. A.). Mr. AIKENHEAD, 
I must speak to you, [ simply must! I’m absolutely in 
despair about my part! I feel I can do nothing with it— 
nothing! I’m merely a “feeder” to Miss Nasmyra. She 
crushes me whenever we're on the stage together—I’m 
nowhere ! 

Mr. A. But I assure you, Miss Reoxirr, you’re quite 
admirable. 1’m perfectly satisfied—perfectly ! 

Miss R. (with dignity). I hope, Mr. Arkenneap, I am 
capable of satisfying any author. I ought to be with all my 
experience. But (becoming agitated again) I can’t make 
bricks without straw. If I might speak my lines with a 
stutter—anything—anything in the world to put a little 
colour into them! If not, I shall have to consider very 
seriously whether-—— 

[She goes off with a gulp of repressed emotion. 

Mr. Ravensnell. Another rocky rehearsal, Mr. A1ikeNHEAD! 
‘Pon my soul, I think things get worse instead of better! 
Most of ’em as fluffy as feather beds! Though your lines, if 
you ll pardon my frankness, Sir, are difficult to get round 
the tongue—writing for the stage has to be learnt, like 
everything else. But it’s the slackness everywhere that 
complain of. A dear good fellow, old Sipyey, but no disci- 
plinarian. Lets ’em do whatever they please. I don’t know 
if you remarked it, but the tag was actually spoken to-day 
at rehearsal! That’s always supposed, as you are probably 
aware, to bring bad luck. All superstition, of course. 
Though I’m bound to say that, in my experience, I’ve 
never known it fail. By the by, do you think that “ Dumb- 
Crambo” scene in the Second Act will go? Don’t see your 
way to cutting it out, I suppose ? 

Mr. A. No, I think it will be all right when it’s worked 
up. And it’s never been done on the stage. 

Mr. R. There you’re mistaken, Sir. It was done two 
years ago at the Nullity, in a piece called A Flash in the 


Pan. Il remember it ran just a week. I happen to know 
because I was in the cast. I thought it as well to mention 


it. [He shuffles away as Mr. Sruuryey BELLatrs approaches. 
Mr. 8. B. 1 say, Mr. Arxenneap, I wish you’d let me leave 
out a line in the Last Act. It’s no use to me, and it strikes 
me as a bit dangerous. I mean where I say, “Well, I 
call this thunderin’ rot!” Gives the Gallery such a chance, 
don’t you know! 

[On reflection,’ Mr. A. consents to this omission. 

Mr. Pettipher (who is on for about five minutes in the First 
Act). One moment, Mr. Arkenseap. How would you wish 
me to make up for Captain Guestling, now? For instance, 
what is the precise shade of wig you have in your mind’s 
eye? 

Mr. A. (conscious of utter vacancy in that organ). Well, 
I hardly—need you wear a wig at all ? 

Mr. P. Played in my own hair, Sir, the character would 
never come out. I was thinking that a chestnut wig, not 
too light—and what would you say, now, to a chintuft ? 

Mr. A. (with a forlorn attempt at jocularity). Wouldn't 
that rather depend on what the chintuft said to me? 

Mr. P. (with solemnity). I beg you will not treat this 
matter in a spirit of flippancy, Sir. My one anxiety is to 
realise my author’s conception—and there’s really nothing 
in the lines themselves for me to build up a character upon 
or I wouldn’t trouble you. I see him myself as a sort of 
man-about-town, with a chintuft, and, I think, spats would 
complete the costume? Then I may take it you agree to 
spats? Now, regarding the colour. Should they be white, 
or,drab? I possess both. Perhaps drab would be more in 
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keeping? Would you have a white edging to his waistcoat ? 
Well, we can discuss that question to-morrow. 

Mr. Newgass. Oh, I’ve thought out rather a good bit of 
business for my entrance in the Second Act. How would 
it be if I took the Butler for the old Earl and shook hands, 
and asked him to present me to Lady Cynthia, eh? 

| He chuckles. 

Mr. A. Afraid it wouid be rather forced. You see, the 
Butler has just shown you ia, and, besides, you’ve met Lord 
Limpsfield already. 

Mr. N. But I might be short-sighted—eyeglass worked 
down the back of my neck—frantic search for it, and all 
that... . Well, of course your wishes are paramount—but 
it would be a big laugh—and, if you don’t mind my saying 
so, that’s what the piece wants! However, since you don’t 
accept my suggestion, I say no more. [He goes off ina huff. 

Mr. Ion Selfe. We’re pulling it together, Mr. AIKENHEAD, 
pulling it together—by degrees. But you'll have to cut a 
good half-hour out of it yet ! 

Mr. A. (thinking he has cut several out of it already). | 
might shorten the scene between you and Limpsfield, 
perhaps, and your soliloquy after reading the letter. I don't 
see what else | can do. 

Mr. I. 8. (with a falling jaw). Mark my words, Sir. If 
you touch a word of my part—in the way of compression— 
you ruin your play. I should say just the same if I was 
playing any other part. Where the piece drags, where it’s 
let down, is precisely in those scenes where I’m not on. 
Shorten those, give me a little more to do in the last Act, 
let me go off just before the curtain, instead of ten minutes 
earlier, and it’s a dead cert! Otherwise, it’s my deliberate 
opinion, Sir, that we ’re in for a record frost. Now I’ve got 
that off my chest I feel happier! 

[He stalks away with the air of a Sibyl. 


In THE VESTIBULE—A LITTLE LATER. 

Mr. Sidney Sangwin. Oh, there you are, AIKENBEAD! .. . 
Miss Datntrey? What, haven’t you seen her? She wanted 
to speak to you before she went, I know . . . Well, no, she 
hasn’t signed her contract—not exactly. In fact, she’s 
rather thrown us over ... Yes, it 7s a nuisance, of course 
but it can’t be helped . . . I did my best, old chap! .. . 
No, only that, on consideration, she didn’t think it quite 
worth her while. Pretty little part enough—if she ’d only 
see it! . . . Oh, that ArpieraH girl won’t be half bad as 
Lady Cynthia” . . . I don’t say she is—but she ’ll look quite 
young enough at night, and Pay.us’s frocks can be altered 
to fit her . . . My dear fellow, there’s no time to get any- 
body else in now—and she’s up in the part . . ., Well, we 
may have to alter the cast a bit, but they ’re getting used to 
that by now . . . Don’t you worry—we’re going to come 
out on top all right—and let me see, there was something 
I wanted to say to you. Ah yes, look here, I wish you’d 
take this script home with you and just run through the 
dialogue again . . . No, no, capital, A, old boy! I only 
thought that, if you could see your way to working in a 
smart line here and there, don’t you know,— well, it wouldn’t 
do any harm, eh? 

[Mr. A. goes home to give these finishing touches with all 
the verve and freshness that can reasonably be 
anticipated. F. A. 








At Oberrottendorf, according to a Times telegram, a boy 
of fourteen was recently sentenced to a month’s imprison- 
ment for lése-~majesté, the trial having taken place in camera. 
Evil example spreads swiftly, and we now learn that in the 
neighbouring village of Rather-rotten-dorf a baby girl of 
fourteen months has been sentenced, for a similar offence, to 
forty spanks with a hair-brush, the trial having taken place 
in the day-nursery. 
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A GENTLE HINT. 


Little Girl. “ Mowry, I won’r TELL Mr. JoNES EVERYONE ’S GIVING ME 
PRESENTS TO-DAY, ’00S P’RAPS HE DOESN’T KNOW IT’S My BirTupay.” 








VICARIOUS VIRTUES. 


Mr. Ponca has noted with interest the recent Temperance 
manifesto withdrawing opposition to such compensation to 
the Liquor Trade as shall be entirely paid by the Trade 
itself. Self-denying enthusiasm is always infectious, and 
Mr. Punch’s expectation that this splendid generosity would 
find prompt imitators has not been disappointed, as may be 
seen from the following items of information :— 

Mr. Ritome and Lord Grorce Haminron have so far 
recanted their previous views on the Fiscal Question as to 
be now willing for the cost (and trouble) of living to be 
increased to ex-Colonial Secretaries, and, in a more limited 
degree, Prime Ministers. 

rance and England have agreed to refer all their differ- 
ences to arbitration, provided always that the principle shall 
not apply to anything which matters at all to either. 

The Unionist Free Food League has issued a leaflet to 
householders stating that any who like may pay their 
butchers an increased price for meat without fear—if they 
had any before—of what the League may do. A separate 
leaflet has been posted to master bakers authorising them to 
raise the price of the loaf to their own families. 

Russia has determined to relinquish Egypt, and England 
Manchuria. 

Lord Rosepery, in spite of his natural repugnance to 
sustained effort, has offered at this crisis to return to active 
political life if all duties beyond the addressing of mass- 
meetings may be discharged by someone else. 





Mr. P-n-ro’s Practica Dramatic Mortors.— ‘‘ Open at 
seven, close past eleven.” ‘‘It is never too late to end.” 
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HISTORY ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


First Yorkshireman (a propos of statue recently unveiled at Leeds). 


“You SEE WE’VE Got THE BLacK PRINCE UP AT LAST.” 
Second Yorkshireman. “ Ransitstnuasi! Wuat’s HE DOIN’ HERE? 
He prays For Sussex! Wuere’s Lorp Hawke?” 





MR. PUNCH’S FISCAL CANVASS. 


Mr. Puncu has resolved to open his columns to a discussion 
of our fiscal policy. He takes pleasure in offering his 
readers the following expression of opinion from Mr. Henry 
JAMES, given in answer to a request for a yea-or-nay declara- 
tion :— 

The great question—as we had come in our little circle, 
with a baffled sense of approximation, to call it—was not so 
much whether Cuampertary had been essentially there, as 
whether, at that particular period, the majority might not 
have been, in the narrower sense to which some of us so 
wonderfully restricted our meanings, more or less in the 














other place. As for BaLrour, we were ready to assume, not 
without, perhaps, a feeling of excitement in an assumption 
partaking, as it were, of a certain softened, diminished 
violence, that he had, on this, as on so many and so bene- 
ficent occasions, proved unequal to a severance from his habit 
of being at all times equipped with this special promise— 
unless it were rather a threat—adequately everywhere. 

It will of course be understood that Mr. Punch assumes 
no responsibility either for Mr. James’s opinion, or for 
Mr. Kiptine’s, which comes to hand by the same mail :— 


Go, stagger the moon with sunrise, go douse the candle with 
arcs, 

For the orchid-loving statesman’s been makin’ a few remarks, 

A year ago, or almost, through monocled eye war-taught, 

He studied the Five, Five Nations, yea, and the things they 
bought, 

And the things they sold in the markets; and said to himself, 
“Go to! 

Though blood be thicker than water, it’s a blank sight 
thinner than glue ; 

And Empire, years in the makin’, by the years can be 
unmade : 

If we want it to hold together we must glue it together with 


’ 


trade.” 


Mr. A. B. WaLkKLEY, treating of the Cabinet divisions, is 
allusive without being too obscure :— 

It may have been M. Grorces Port, with his T'rente-six 
Situations Dramatiques, who suggested to Mr. Bernarp 
Snaw the idea of The Hero’s Assistants. For Mr. Suaw, long 
choosing and beginning late, has at last hit upon a new or 
thirty-seventh situation. The curtain rises upon Mr. Barour, 
described as a Prime Minister, in talk with three members 
of his Cabinet, whom Mr. Suaw calls Mr. Cuampernaiy, Mr. 
Rircniz, and the Duke. ‘They are trying to persuade him to 
make up his mind about something—anything, for choice. 
After listening indifferently he accuses them of iteration— 
Watrer Parer’s ‘addition of sameness to duty ”’—and goes 
away in a motor-car. His weariness is a genuinely pathetic 
thing. 

So far there is nothing to “startle or waylay,” for the 
situation has been familiar from the time of Hamlet to 
L’Irresolu of M. Grorces Berr. The novelty begins in the 
next scene, where the three statesmen change—in obedience 
to Insen’s “law of change”—into conspirators. One of 
these, Mr. CHaMBer.atn, offers to put forth a plan—‘ How to 
save the Empire and threepence a week’’—and suggests 
that each, after resigning—two of them promptly, the Duke 
after ‘‘ sWeet, reluctant, amorous delay ’—should try to instil 
conviction into Mr. Batrour. Each conspirator is to state 
his own case as best he may; it is difficult, as M. ANaToLe 
France knows, to say anything exactly. In the last Act, 
after they have been pretending to aim at the voters those 
speeches and letters which are really directed to Mr. BaLrour’s 
address, they succeed, and he acquires conviction and a 
policy, ‘‘ But please, Sir, a very little one.” 

Improbable? Perhaps, if you condescend to consider it in 
that way, for people, as Judge Brack says, ‘do not do such 
things.” But an author whom we have quoted more than 
once, and may have occasion to quote again—ohé! ohé! 
Aristote!—has said it is probable that some improbable 
things should happen. Besides, Mr. Suaw is not trying— 
the late Ropert Louis Stevenson must forgive us this phrase— 
to ‘‘ compete with life.” He knows, as CoLtertipcE knew, that 
farce has “‘ another logic ” than history, even though the his- 
tory be histoire contemporaine. And if his plot be ‘‘ thin, but 
not too thin,” as H#mma’s (but not Emma Bovary’s) father liked 
his gruel, it provides Mr. Saaw with an opportunity toabound, 
as the Dutch say, in his own sense. As for the result, which 
is & prendre ou a laisser, it is at least assez curieux. 
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AN EYE FOR EFFECT. 


Arruur. ‘ AIN'T YOU MADE ’IM TOO ’ORRIBLE ? ” 
Jor. “ NO FEAR! YOU CAN’T MAKE ’EM TOO ’ORRIBLE! ” 
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Puzzle: to find the Winner. 


[A feature of the second annual carnival at Silverton, Devon, was a cock-crowing competition . 
encouragement, and the difficulty was to get them to stop. 
most frequently during a given period. One bird was easily first. 
one times in seventeen minutes without a suspicion of hoarseness.”—Daily Paper. ] 


It was a deafening struggle. 
to] aS 


THE FISCAL “‘COCK-CROWING COMPETITION.” 


. . None of the cockerels wanted much 
Prizes were offered for the birds that crowed 


It stretched its neck, flapped its wings, and crowed no fewer than fifty- 








GOLF-LAND—HOLE BY HOLE. 

Match for a suit of oil-skins between 
Sunny Jack and Dismal Jimmy. 

“The rain has beaten all records.”—Daily 

pers, 
mt Play the game.”—Modern motto. 

Hole 1.—Halved in 28. D. J. gets 
into the current with his 16th (a beauty) 
and is rescued by life-boat. 

Hole 2.—Abandoned. <A green-finder 
with a divining-rod, which is convertible 
into an umbrella, states that the Primi- 
tive Baptists are using the green for 
purposes of total immersion. 

Hole 3.—Abandoned. A regatta is 
found to be taking place in the big 
bunker. 

Hole 4.—Halved in 23. 8S. J. dis- 
covered with life-belt round him which 
he has stolen from the flag. Reported 
death of the green-keeper, lost in trying 
to rescue two caddies from the bunker 
going to the 11th hole. 











Hole 5.—Abandoned out of sympathy 
with the green-keeper. 

Hole 6.—Abandoned. S. J. gets his 
driver mixed in his life-belt, with the 
result that his braces burst. OD. J. 
claims hole on the ground that no 
player may look for a button for more 
than two minutes. Mr. Varpoy, um- 
piring from balloon, disallows claim. 
Both players take to canoes. 

Hole 7.—D. J.’s canoe upset by body 
of drowned sheep as he is holing short 
put. Mr. Varpon decides that corpses 
are rubs on the green. 

Hole 8.—Abandoned, owing 
fight for life-belt. 

Hole 9.—Halved in 303, Mr. Varpon 
keeping the score. 

Hole 10.—D. J. saves 8. J.’s life. 
Hole awarded to 8. J. by Mr. Varpoy 
out of sympathy. §S. J. one up. 

Hole 11.—S. J. saves D. J.’s life and 
receives the Humane Society’s monthly 
medal and the hole from Mr. Varpon 


to a 


as a reward of fcourage. 8. J. two 
up. 
Hole 12.—<Abandoned. Collection 


made for the widows of drowned golfers, 
which realises ninepence. 8. J. sub- 
sequently returns from a long, low 
dive. 

Holes 13 and 14.—Won by D. J. 
in the absence of 8. J., who attends 
funeral water-games in honour of the 
green-keeper. All square. 

Holes 15 and 16.—Abandoned by 
mutual consent, whiskey being given 
away by the Society of Free-drinkers. 


Instant reappearance of the green- 
keeper. 
Holes 17 and 18.—Unrecorded. Mr. 


Varpon declares the match halved. 





A Post-mortem Accusation 
“SrveraL people by this time had 
raised their widows and were shouting 





‘Murder.’ ”’—Morning Post. 
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PICKY BACK. 
(Being Passages from the Re-inconanation of Picklock Holes.) 


Il.—Tse Notes in THE TuLwar. 


Ir was on the morning of October 22—how well I remember 
the day, and how immaterial is the exact year—that, as I 
was rapidly and skilfully removing the top of a boiled egg 
prior to absorbing its contents, I was startled by the sudden 
but not, I must admit, unexpected appearance of Hoxss, 
the master-spirit of this or any other age. I had just time 
to hide the egg away under my napkin when he advanced 
upon me with an air of almost pathetic impassivity and 
pointed a long forefinger meditatively at me :— 

“Porson,” he said sternly, “you have been, nay, you are 
at this moment, over-eating yourself.” 

“My dear Hotes,” I replied somewhat peevishly, for during 

the nine years of his absence I had grown accustomed to a 
certain amount of independence, “My dear Hoxss, I assure 
you-——”” 
" “Tush!” said Hores—and I have never heard the word 
pronounced more shortly—‘ Listen to me; you cannot deny 
that you have been eating. Very well, then. Mark what 
follows. If you have been eating—you have assented to the 
use of the past tense—your eating is, grammatically at any 
rate, finished, or, to use a permitted equivalent, it is over. 
You are, therefore, over-eating, and as you are physically 
unable to over-eat me or anybody else, except yourself, you 
must be over-eating yourself. Do I make myself plain?” 

‘*My dear Hoxes,” I gasped with an enthusiasm which 
under the circumstances may perhaps be pardoned, “I 
have never, no never, in all my life known you to be so 
marvellously, so convincingly deductive. It is indeed good 
of you to interest yourself to such an extent in my welfare, 
all the more good——”’ 

‘* Better,” interrupted Hotes in a tone of severe correction. 

All the better of you, seeing that I can never hope to 
be worthy of you. Hoes, when I am with you or when 
I think of you, I sometimes feel that I am a fool, that I can 
never hope to be a fit companion to one who has overawed the 
chancelleries of Europe and has brought criminality home 
to some of the remotest and duskiest potentates of Asia 
and Africa.” 

“Pooh, pooh,” said Hotes, not unkindly, ‘‘ you must not 
despair, Porson. To do so were unmanly.” 

I was profoundly moved, and grasped his hand ina silence 
more eloquent than words. 

So we sat for a few moments, when Hotes suddenly rose, 
and, pointing to the napkin, which still reposed on the 
table, said with a voice in which indulgence was beautifully 
mingled with accusation, ‘‘ Porson, do you see that napkin ? 
Can you tell me what is underneath it? No, of course you 
cannot; but I,” he continued, his eyeballs positively blazing 
with excitement, ‘“‘can. Let us proceed by a process of 
exhaustion. It is not an elephant. The shape of the 
pachyderm and the peculiar conformation of his tusks 
forbid the notion. It is not a £500 Tit-Bits prize, for your 
intelligence—pardon me, Potson—is not sufficient for the 
discovery of such a treasure. Again, it is not Mr. Cuamper- 
LAIN’s eye-glass, for I saw him myself only ten minutes ago” 
—he stood up reverentially, and an expression of worship 
came over his marble face—‘‘I saw him myself only ten 
minutes ago, with his monocle affixed to its accustomed 
centre of vision. We have, therefore, to some extent 
narrowed the field of investigation, and still proceeding 
by the same method we are driven to the conclusion that 
the concealed object is”—here he dexterously flicked the 
napkin from the table—‘“‘ ah, as I thought, an egg prepared 
for ‘degustation by the removal of the upper portion of its 
hard integumentary covering.” 


‘regained all his old muscular activity, and was an antagonist 





“Hotes,” I said, “ you are more than mortal!” 

“Tuth, tush,” said Hotes. “A little common sense, my 
dear Porson, will carry us far. But hist!” 

I histed. 

“Someone is approaching,” whispered Hoies; “ we wust 
be prepared.” 

So saying he rapidly took down from the wall my old 
Indian tulwar, broke a piece from its edge with his powerful 
forefinger and thumb, tore his frock-coat up the back seam, 
removed his boots and covered the lower part of his face 
with the grey beard and side-whiskers of a Colonial bishop. 
To force me underneath the sofa and conceal himself under 
the table — _ work of a moment, of that very moment, 
in fact, when a footstep, coming softly up the passage, paused 
at the door of my foubiebocem.” Directly pr ds a 
voice, which I recognised as that of my man Carrer, was 
heard to say, “‘I’m going to clear away breakfast, Mrs. Cozs. 
Might I ask you to bring up Mr. Potson’s boots?” 

‘* We have him now,” hissed Hoxes from under the table. 
“* He cannot escape us.” 

The door was then opened, and, as I assumed (for I could 
not se2), CARTER entered the room. 

‘* Hallo,” he said, ‘‘ master’s gone, and without his boots 
too. Lor’, what’s this ugly old pig-sticking thing doing on 
the table? Someone’s been a breaking a bit out of its edge. 
I wonder where ever—” 

As he uttered these words HoLes sprang out at him. The 
struggle that followed was severe but short, for Hoxes had 


to be reckoned with. In less than five minutes CarTER was 
securely bound and gagged, and Hotes was sitting upon him. 

‘“*T am sorry, my dear Porson,” he said, ‘‘ to disturb your 
domestic arrangements, but I have long been looking for 
the assassin who slew the Imaum of Tulliegorum and de- 
camped with his seraglio. The deed was done with a 
tulwar, which I find in this ruffian’s hands. The missing 

iece I myself extracted from the shattered head of the 
aum. Here it is, and, as you see, it fits exactly.” 

There was no gainsaying such evidence. I was sorry to 
lose CarTER, a valuable servant who had become accustomed 
to my ways, but I consoled myself by the thought that I 
had aided the cause of justice and enabled my great friend 
to give one more proof of his transcendent abilities. I ought 
to add that Hoxgs, with his usual generosity, settled a com- 
fortable annuity on Carrer’s widow and her nine children. 





An EXPLANATION TO THOSE WHO NEED IT.—An objection 
was raised to the representation, in one of our sporting artist's 
pictures, a week or so ago, of a gentleman out cub-hunting 
in “top-hat and full hunting toggery.” No sportsman 
would have thus equipped himself for “cubbing.” Quite so: 
we agree: logically, therefore, this man was no sportsman. 
The fact speaks for itself. This dashing gentleman hoped 
to meet his inamorata out cub-hunting, and you may be sure 
that only so powerful an attraction would ever have induced 
him to turn out at a preposterously early hour in the morn- 
ing. Read the legend. But when he did turn out he prided 
himself on having done so to some purpose, as he had taken 
pains to appear in full hunting costume which, as he con- 
sidered, rendered him absolutely irresistible. 





MereoroLogicaL Drama.—Considering the mixed state of 
the weather, varying from bad to worse, during the last 
fortnight, it was quite an up-to-date idea of the management 
of the Court Theatre to produce “The Tempest.” Marie 
TEMPEST was not in it with the remainder of the cast. It 
was proposed on more than one occasion to alter the name 
of the place temporarily to ‘“‘ The Court-in-the-rain Theatre.” 
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THE BEGINNING OF SEASON 1/903. 


American Cousin (come over to hunt). “Catt Tats a Fiyia Country, pox’t you? WELL, iF I’b KNOWN IT WAS LIKE THIS, GUESS 
I’D HAVE JusT GoT some Wincs!” 
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A MATTER OF DUTY. 


(“Lower Toprtox.—The annual distribution 
to the children attending the village school 
took place last Saturday. Sir Tiworny Trssits, 
the popular M.P. for our Division, handed the 
prizes to the successful recipients, and prefaced 
the ceremony with some appropriate remarks.” ] 


Taat paragraph, Mr. Punch, I have 
extracted from the Topton Advertiser 
and Middletown Gazette. The impres- 
sion it gives of Sir Timorny’s speech is 
not accurate. Perhaps other managers 
of elementary schools may be thinking 
of inviting the local Member to preside 
at a prize distribution. If so, at any 
rate for the next few months, they had 
better make another choice. For their 
warning, I will subjoin a verbatim 
report of Sir Trworay’s speech :— 


LaDIESs AND GENTLEMEN,—Well, what 
do you think of it all? What do you 
think of it? Will you be good enough, 
individually and collectively, to tell me 
what you think of it? (Here Sir Trmoray 
paused, and stared vacantly round the 
room. Cheers from the children; con- 
siderable surprise among the elder 
portion of the audience.) Personally, 
[’m bothered if I know what to think. 
I’ve read speeches, and pamphlets, and 
statistics, and the one definite impression 
left upon my mind is that if you tax 
raw manele you (to the Vicar, seated 
beside him), well, what are you nudging 
me about?... Oh,ah; yes. Of course. 
Quite so. As I was saying, it is a great 
pleasure to me to be present this after- 
noon, because a system of sound federa- 
tion—I beg pardon, education—a sound 
system of education is necessary, if you 
are to inquire with any hope of success. 
(Faint cheering. Audible reply from 
one old lady to inaudible question from 
another: “No; he’s always had the 
reputation of being a teetotaller.”) In 
fact, I've been inquiring myself for the 
last fortnight, and not a wink of sleep 

but that, as your good Vicar reminds 
me, is neither here nor there. It is my 
pleasant duty to distribute your prizes 
this afternoon. (Cheers.) Some of you 
have won prizes, others of you have not. 
And there is a moral in that, my 
children. (‘‘Hear, hear,” from the 
Vicar.) Indeed, the evils of all such 
preferential dealing are so manifest that 
to expatiate upon them would be super- 
fluous. Supposing, for the sake of 
argument, that the price of butter were 
raised by one-third of a farthing, it would 
follow—it would follow, as your school- 
master suggests, that your sums would 
be more complicated. Having distri- 
buted these prizes we shall adjourn to 
the tea so kindly provided by some of 
our friends. (Loud cheers from the 
children.) And how will your tea be 
affected? You will have no jam-— 





have no sugar—(louder murmurs)—you 
will have but little butter, and next to 
no bread—(several of the children burst 
loudly into tears.) Hullo? Why, what’s 
the matter? (Hxplanation from the 
Vicar.) Ah, but you must bear in 
mind the purely hypothetical nature of 
these suggestions. Contingent upon a 
remission of certain revenue duties, 
which in bulk approximate to a figure 
of—to a figure of—well, I looked it up 
only last night, but I’ve forgotten. In 
round numbers, the total of exports for 
the last fifteen years—but I am told 
that tea is ready. With these few 
remarks on elementary education, then, 
I will conclude. 
[Loud cheers, amid which the Member 
fled from the room, having quite 
forgotten to give away the prizes. 








THE MINOR POETRY OF SCIENCE. 


In this revolutionary age nothing is 
safe; even poor old Euclid has been 
dethroned, and all is chaos, while the 
courtiers are disputing over the succes- 
sion. Mr. Punch, in his réle of peace- 
maker, comes forward with what he 
trusts will be welcomed as a happy 
idea. Why not give the minor poets a 
chance, and so combine the Useful with 
the Beautiful? Mr. Punch offers the 
following as an example and an incen- 
tive :— 

If two circles touch internally, the 
line which joins their centres, being 
produced, must pass through the point 


of contact. 
Let A D C and B 
D DL, 
Two different 
circles, lie 
. * So that they touch, 


as said above, 
Q At D, internally : 
Let E and F their 

centres mark ; 
It is required to 

show 
That through the point of contact, D, 
E F produced will go. 


If not, we must assign to it 
Some other path instead ; 
Suppose it cuts one circle, then, 
At K, and one at Z. 
And first we ll draw two other lines, 
From E and F to D, 
So that we have a triangle 
Whose name is F D E. 


In this, as in all triangles, 
As constantly youve heard, 
Two sides D F, F E are more 
Than is D E, the third ; 
But D F, Z F equal are, 
And so we see the two 
ZF, F E are greater than 





(murmurs of disappointment)—you will 





D E;; so far is true. 





But then would these, Z F, F E, 
Be greater than E K, 

And that is utterly absurd, 
As Euclid used to say. 

Therefore E F must pass through D; 
And so we end our quest ; 

Quod erat demonstrandum, friends, 
Hic demonstratum est. 





A PLEA FOR PROTECTION. 


[A correspondent to the Da‘ly Mail con- 
plains that a little girl has been given an essay 
to write on the Fiscal Question.] 
Scene.—The Children’s Hour. Dick, 
aged 9; Murie., aged 8; Marcery, aged 
6; Basy, aged 2. 

Young Mother (to Nurse, who appears 
with the little ones.) Well, Nurse, I 
hope they have all been good children 
to-day ? 

Nurse. Well, ma’am, I can’t say they 
have. Miss Mure. and Master Dick 
have been having words. 

Young Mother (sadly). Oh Mouriet! 


Dickie! What was it about? Was it 
the doll again ? 

Muriel (indignantly). No, indeed, 
Mummy! It was about the Alaska 


Boundary! Dick said that the award 
was quite fair, and I said that it was 
a serious mistake. 

Nurse (unwillingly). And then, ma’am, 
they got to talking about ‘fists,’ and 
I thought it better to separate them! 

Muriel (with a smile). Nurse means 
‘The Fiscal Question,’ Mummy. But 
really one can’t argue with Diox and 
Marcery. They are so terribly one- 
sided ! 

Enter Father, an over-worked M.P. 


Father. Hullo, little ones! 

Dick. Anything more about the Cabi- 
net, Daddy ? , 

Baby (echoes). The Tabinet, Daddy ? 

[Father looks helplessly at Young 
Mother. 

Young Mother (apologetically). The 
new governess, dear! She holds a gold 
medal from the Modern Education 
Society, you know! 

Father (changing the subject). And 
where did you go this afternoon, Mar- 
cery? ‘To feed the ducks at the Round 
Pond ? 

[Morten and Dick exchange glances of 

amusement. 

Margery. We went to see the radium 
experiments at the South Kensington 
Museum, Daddy. They have really 
fitted the place up very creditably ! 

[Collapse of Father and Mother. 

Dick. No cake, thank you, Mummy 
dear! We’ve got to write a letter to 
the Daily Mail this evening, and there 
isn’t too much time! May we go now? 

[Exeunt Nursery Party, picking up 

several evening papers on the way 





to the door. 
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HER CRACE OF DANCE-IT-AN’-SINC-IT. 





The Duchess of Dantzic, with its 
“book” and “lyrics” by Henry Hamit- 
Ton, and its music by Ivan Cary1L, is 
no more an opera, in the strict sense 
of the term, than were the old-fashioned 
melodramatic pieces which, fitted up 
with “incidental choruses, songs and 
dances,” delighted early Victorian play- 
goers. This particular _ At won is simply 
Sarpou’s comedy Madame Sans-Géne, 
adapted to harmonious circumstances 
“by arrangement with” the author of 
the original work. For any actress 
to have chosen the part of the heroine 
of the comedy would have brought her 
into direct competition with Résang, the 
original blanchisseuse, and with ELLEN 
Terry, the washerman in the English 
version. Wisely was this avoided, and 











the result is a well-balanced dramatic 
work, wherein the serious interest is 
from time to time interrupted, and the - 








MODERN IMPRESSIONIST ART.—A FOOTBALL MATCH. 





action somewhat hindered, by the interpolation of quartettes, 
sentimental duets, merry songs, lively choruses, and sprightly 
dances. 

This treatment of the play enables Miss Evir Greene 
to claim the distinction of having “created” the part of 
Madame Sans-Géne as heroine of comic opera (limited). As 
a vocalist, with little to sing, and that not particularly 
catching, on first hearing at all events, she is delightful ; and 
graceful is she, in every movement of a dance. In the First 
Act, as the hearty laundress, a true woman of the people, 
Miss Evie Greeve shows herself a fascinating comedian ; but 
when it comes to the farcical parts of the comedy, where 
court dress and manners bother her, the mechanism of her 
“‘method,’”’ evincing the desire on her part to make it all 
tell with the audience, is so evident as to destroy the 
naturalness of the absurd situations in which the Ducheas, 
just come home from the wash, finds herself placed. 

Résane, the original, had a hard task with this “‘ business,” 
and where so thorough an artist overdid it there is every 
excuse for Miss Eviz Greene, whether she ever studied the 
French comédienne in this part or not. Her scene with 
Napoleon is as well played as adapter and composer permit, 
for where there ought to be nothing but crisp dialogue, 
quick repartee and telling action, they have given the 
heroine a song, sung to and at Napoleon, who has very 
little to say for himself, except when he contrives to get 
in a word or two edgeways. On this occasion the great 
Emperor appears to lend a most unwilling ear. The great 
situation of the piece is thus robbed of its dramatic 
strength. Of course that it “goes,” cela va sans dire, 
and if it were only sans chanter its climax would be 
enthusiastically received, for Mr. Hotproox Butxn’s ‘‘ petit 
caporal’’ may be ranked as a fine impersonation, and one 
that of itself would suffice to secure an exceptional popularity 
for the play. 

Mr. Denis O’Sutxivan as Sergeant Frangois Lefebvre is 
good singer first, careful actor next, with just that delicate 
touch of the Hibernian brogue which, reminding us of 
the O’DonneELts and MacManons in the French Army, forms 
another bond of union, besides that of love, between him 
and the ‘‘ colleen” Evie Sans-Géne. Whether Mr. Lawrence 
Rea as Philippe, Vicomte de Béthune, also hails from the 
Emerald Isle it would be not quite so easy to determine, 
but, be that as it may, his artistic rendering of an air which 
of itself is not calculated to achieve immediate popularity 
fully justifies the hearty encore he receives. 








The old Savoy favourite, Mr. Courtice Pounns, as Papillon, 
pedlar, maitre de danse, costumier, court hairdresser and 
perhaps several other things, is ‘‘ one of the lifes and souls” 
of the piece; he has a song and dance, of the old “ per- 
petual motion” type, which is so immensely successful, that 
with his chorus of bandboxers he obtains a thoroughly 
hearty and unanimous encore. His French ‘“‘ gag” con- 
cerning “‘ Ma petite Marie,” when he complains of mal a 
U’estomac, is received with roars of almost inextinguishable 
laughter. 

Miss Kirry Gorpon and Miss Vioter Exuiorr well sustain 
the small parts of Napoleon’s sisters, being, of course, con- 
demned to comparative silence by their tyrannical “ Corsican 
Brother.” Miss ADRIENNE AUGARDE is the interesting, pretty 
and tuneful heroine, Renée de Saint Mézard. 

The mise-en-scéne, even in these days of brilliant stage- 
pictures, is memorable for its brightness and Harkeresque 
picturesqueness. Mr. Grorae Epwarpes is to be congratu- 
lated on the admirable stage-managership for which, 
according to the programme, Mr. Roperr CourtNepGE is 
responsible. Vive la Grande Duchesse de Dantzic! 





Foorsat, Note sy AN Entirecy Unproressionat.—Isn’t the 
following a delightful sketch made during a football match ? 
This is the description: ‘The Harlequins, playing with the 
wind, got their points early in the game.” Playing with 
the wind! Vivat Molus! Then again, “'The Old Merchant 
Taylors were the first to score through Draper.” Excellent 
trade and business-like combination! Of course the Draper 
must have been a youthful assistant called in to aid the 
“Old Merchant Taylors.” Touching ’tis to read finally how 
the “Old Merchant Taylors” (plucky veterans!) ‘made 
great efforts to score,” but they failed, it is sad to relate, 
and their failure must arouse our heartfelt sympathy. These 
Taylors are patterns. 





THE attempt (happily unsuccessful) upon the life of the 
Governor-General of the Caucasus has produced among the 
inhabitants (according to the Edinburgh Evening Dispatch) 
“a feeling of queteunl indigestion.” 





From the Bazaar :— 
ws TED, Dress Skirt, for pretty black Persian Kitten, pair rabbits, 
or pigeons. (Bucks. 


But why “ bucks”? 
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OUR BOOKING OFFICE. 

“ Wuart things have we seen done at 
the ‘Mermaid’!” Thus Beaumont to 
Ben Jonson. The last thing done in 
connection with the ‘‘ Mermaid ” is a new 
edition bearing that honoured name, in 
which Mr. Fisner Unwiy presents in 
ortable form, at moderate price, the 
best plays of the men who made the 

‘*Mermaid”’ memorable. They include 
works, to most of us familiar, at least 
by name, of Martowe, Massincer, 
Wycuertey, Orway, ConGcreve, STEELE, 
Beaumont and Fietrcner. Truly a classic 
library, which my Baronite puts away 
ona handy shelf. Each volume is pre- 
faced by an introduction. Amongst the 
contributors is Mr. Swroxsurne, who does 
not often talk to us in prose. Mr. 
Appineton Symonps, as master of the 
courtly ceremonies, presents the giants 
who lived in those days to their suc- 
cessors of these. 


The Baron will simply confine him- 
self to drawing attention to Mr. Punch’s 
Museum (Brappury, AcNew & Co.), which 
is not, by any manner of means, the 
entire collection of Curiosities of Litera- 
ture and Art in his possession, but is 
simply one single case in it supplied by 
Mr. Arruur A. ~ SYKES. For the excel- 
lence of the contents the reader may 
safely take the Baron’s warranty. 

“Upon my word,” quoth the Baron, 
“we shall be all tired of the very mention 
of Christmas long before that genial 
monarch of winter arrives.” Among the 
most useful of the ornamental inventions 
are the pictorial postcards of Messrs. 


FAvuLKNER AND Co., who have invented 
an entirely new game entitled Tinkle, 
in which, no doubt, those who are 


aweary of their older amusements and 
eager to take on with something new 
in the drawing-room diversion line, will 
soon find themselves interested. 


Although the sayings and doings of a 
small sect belonging to some most rigid 
form of “ Methody ” in a petty provineial 
town are apt to become somewhat weari- 


some when unrelieved by any very 
striking flashes of humour, yet Mrs. 


Dupeney’s Story of Susan among these 
“Elders” (HEINEMANN), of the devotion 
of her sorely-tried a r, of her curious 
perversity, of her strange wedding, and 
of her relations to ‘‘ the Fold,” will be 
found most interesting by all readers 
to whom the Baron} strongly recom- 
mends this book. They will be 
pleased to learn that the surprise in 
store for them is worked out with con- 
siderable skill, although the quaintness 
of description‘is in many instances so 
evidently the result of effort as to deprive 
it of any effect of spontaneity. Mrs. 
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OCULAR DEMONSTRATION. 


Errand Boy. “’AVE YoU LET OFF THE FIREWORKS YET?” 
Voice from the group. “ Can’? YER SEE?” 


Dupenry’s word-painting suggests an | providing a motto for every day of the 
attempt at a pre-Raphaelite revivalism! year. Of course the goggle -eyed Golli- 
in literature. wogg is not yet played out, and nota 
| few old and young c children will be highly 

A miniature C rN as gift book for | delighted with this new series, and also 
small folk is Beatrix Porrer’s Tailor of | with the “ Wally pug” book. ‘The 
Gloucester (Warner & Co.), the charm | coloured toy-books, in which our future 
whereof lies in its daintily-coloured Royal Ac ademicians can commence their 
pictures. It is all about a tailor and | course of Art studies in the nursery, will 
friendly mice, and might be | be immensely popular with all loving a 
simply, if not quite correctly, described | quiet time, will encourage the paint- 
as a mice-anthropical story. brush-sucking juvenile artists clothed 


some 





\in pinafores, and will be highly 
Then the Baron finds a parcel from | valued by all in charge of little sons 
the Tuck shop (i.c., Rapuae. Tuck anp|and daubers, and—by the  washer- 


Sons), containing some really charming | women. 


calendars, Tennysonian and Dickensian, Tue Baron pE Boox-Worws. 




















